CHANG AND THE CHINESE

ing how ill he appeared to be, he was about again
remarkably quickly.

These talks and incidents are reproduced solely
because, reflecting upon them afterward, they appeared
really to afford a clue to the outlook and working of
the mind, where both political and everyday conduct
is concerned, of the ordinary citizen of Peking. Just
as one has only to exteriorise such processes, to look at a
goldfish, a flowering tree or a Pekingese dog, to be con-
vinced, once and for all, of the difference between them
and their equivalents in Europe, so with the ways of
thinking which, over a long period, produced these
objects and creatures. . . . Thus, for example, I do not
believe that either Emperor or Republic, or any General,
was ever popular in Peking. It must be remembered
that the former Emperors of the Manchu Dynasty were
never " Chinese Emperors," as they are often loosely
called, but Emperors of China ; originally they had
belonged to one more of the several foreign dynasties,
ruling over savage tribes, which had imposed themselves
by force (and the Chinese, though tolerant, despise both
foreigners and force) for a term of two or three centuries
upon a peaceful people ; while, on the other hand, the
Republic was a new idea (and the majority of Chinese
are by nature violently opposed to new ideas). As for
the Generals in the Civil War, one was as good as
another. And so, in Peking, all kinds of flags, in
addition to Imperial and Republican, were always,
though ingeniously, hidden, kept in readiness in nearly
every house, in case they should be wanted : for, to the
Chinese, the way of the Vicar of Bray is the Path not
only of Wisdom, but of Virtue, and I am only surprised
that there is not a temple to that ecclesiastic among
those countless shrines to strange gods that are to be
found everywhere in Peking. Because you should, they
hold, as a matter of principle, accept, and adapt your-
self to, events and not hurl yourself suicidally against
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